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ABSTRACT 

This bulletin examines the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention's Juvenile Accountability Incentive Block Grants 
(JAIBG) program, which asserts that juvenile offenders should be held 
accountable for their crimes as a matter of basic justice and to prevent and 
deter delinquency. It reviews the developmental perspective shaping juvenile 
accountability and offers case histories illustrating effective practices 
that promote accountability. The bulletin highlights other JAIBG Best 
Practices Series bulletins, including: "Construction, Operations, and Staff 
Training for Juvenile Confinement Facilities" (David Roush and Michael 
McMillen) ; Developing and Administering Accountability-Based Sanctions for 
Juveniles"' (Patrick Griffin); "Workload Measurement for Juvenile Justice 
System Personnel: Practices and Needs" (Hunter Hurst); "Enhancing 
Prosecutors* Ability to Combat and Prevent Juvenile Crime in Their 
Jurisdictions" (Heike Gramchow and Elena Tompkins); "Enabling Prosecutors to 
Address Drug, Gang, and Youth Violence" (Heike Gramchow and Elena Tompkins); 
"Focus on Accountability: Best Practices for Juvenile Court and 
Probation" (Megan Kurlychek, Patricia Torbet, and Melanie Bozynski) ; 

"Juvenile Gun Courts: Promoting Accountability and Providing 
Treatment" (David Sheppard and Patricia Kelly) ; "Juvenile Drug Court 
Programs" (Caroline S. Cooper); "Establishing and Maintaining Interagency 
Information Sharing" (Julie Slayton) ; "Increasing School Safety through 
Juvenile Accountability Programs'* (Scott H. Decker); "Developing a Policy for 
Controlled Substance Testing of Juveniles" (Ann H. Crowe and Linda Sydney); 
and "Ten Steps for Implementing a Program of Controlled Substance Testing of 
Juveniles" (Ann H. Crowe and Linda Sydney) . Findings indicate that among the 
key policies that effective programs have in common are combining restorative 
restitution and community service with victim input, teaching juvenile 
offenders how to make positive choices and resolve disputes without 
aggression, and using flexible, graduated sanctions. (Contains 30 
references . ) (SM) 
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OJJDP's Juvenile Accountability 
Incentive Block Grants (JAIBG) 
program was created on the 
premise that juvenile offenders 
should be held accountable for 
their crimes both as a matter 
of basic justice and ^ a way to 
preventiand deter4delinquen^^^^ 

THisfBulletin provides an 1 

indepth history of the JAIBG 
program, reviews, the develop- 
mental perspective shaping . 

juvenile accouritability, and 1= 
offers case histories illustrating - 
effective practices that promote 
accountability. 

As^t^^ervieW'^tlB^ 

JAIBG Best Practices Series, this,' 
Bulletin also hlghli^ts informa- - 
tiontprovided by the other 
. Bdiif® ns ih^ en-: j 

ban^^fte rekdit@|hidersf^ 
ing icJ each of the 42 JAIBG ^ 
program purpose areas and 
Includes a bibliography of key ; 



refeiarices from tB^Iseries to£ 



suppement that Cfederstanding^^^ 

The JAIBG Best Practices Series 
is designed to help policymak- 
ers, planners, and practitioners | 
in their efforts to hold youth ^ 
accountable for their acts andt 
by doing so, to protect our 
comnaunities* 
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Marty Beyer 

This Bulletin is part of OJJDP's Juvenile 
Accountability Incentive Block Grants 
(JAIBG) Best Practices Series. The basic 
premise underlying the JAIBG program, 
initially funded in fiscal year 1998, is that 
young people xvho violate the laxo need to be 
held accountable for their offenses if society is 
to improve the quality of life in the NatioiTs 
communities. Holding a juvenile offender 
"accountable" in the juvenile justice system 
means that once the juvenile is determined 
to have committed laiv-violating behavior, 
by admission or adjudication, he or she is 
held responsible for the act through conse- 
quences or sanctions, imposed pursuant to 
law, that are proportionate to the offense. 
Consequences or sanctions that are applied 
sxoiftly, surely, and consistently and are 
graduated to provide appropriate and effec- 
tive responses to varying levels of offense 
seriousness and offender chronicity work 
best in preventing, contivlUng, and reducing 
further law violations. 

Designed to help States and units of local gov- 
ernment develop programs in the 12 purpose 
areas established for JAIBG funding, Bulletins 
in this series present the most up-to-date 
knoxvledge to juvenile justice policymakers, 
researchers, and practitioners about programs 



and approaches that hold juvenile offendei'S 
accountable for their behavior — "best prac- 
tices," as determined by reseMrch and experi- 
ence. An indepth description of the JAIBG 
progtwn and a list of the 12 progtwn purpose 
areas appear in this overview Bulletin for the 
seiies. 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention (OJJDP) is responsible 
for adrninisteriiTg the Juvenile Account- 
ability hTcentive Block Grants (JAIBG) 
program, made possible by Public Law 
105-119 and subsequent appropriations 
acts. This Bulletin, which is the overview 
of OJJDP's JAIBG Best Practices Series, 
discusses key aspects of adolescent de- 
velopment, documents examples of devel- 
opmentally appropriate accountability, 
provides an overview of the underlying 
legislation, and higWights best practices 
as reported in other Bulletins in tliis series. 

A Developmeimtal 
Perspective 

Holding juveniles accountable for acts 
that have harmed others must be ap- 
proached in a developmental context 
because young people think differently 
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than adults, are emotionally imma- 
ture, and do not have fullv formed 
moral values. Yoimg offenders must 
be taught to view their victims as peo- 
ple and to view tl'iemselves as being 
more in control of their choices. They 
must also become successful at some- 
thing other than crime. Neither treat- 
ment nor punisliment repairs the 
damage done to victims and the com- 
munity by delinquent acts. Juvenile 
accoimtability requires a combination 
of skills buildmg, reparation to vic- 
tims, and citizen protection in an 
approach that encourages the devel- 
opment of yom'ig people so they 
become contributors to the commu- 
nity. As the Coalition for Juvenile 
Justice described in its 1998 report 
to Congress: 

Because juveniles are developmen- 
tally and socially different from 
adults, . . . they are more likely to be 
rehabilitated by carefully designed 
and tested treahnent programs than 
by a purely punishment-based 
sanction system. . . . Young people 
who break the law must be held 
accountable for the consequences 
of their illegal behavior ... by a 
legal system that balances the 
protection of the community, the 
developmentally appropriate cor- 
rection of juveniles who violate the 
law, and the protection of the legiti- 
mate rights of the victims of juve- 
nile crime. ^ 

Teenagers tend to be idealistic about 
what '"should be," intolerant of any- 
thing that seems unfair, and vulnera- 
ble to a moral code that values loyal- 
ty above all. Sometimes adjudicated 
juveniles genuinely believe that their 
behavior, although wrong in some 
contexts, is an unavoidable response 
to higher moral principles of loyalty 
and fairness. For juvenile offenders to 
take responsibility for their actions, 
they must be helped to think beyond 
their first response to the perceived 
or real unfairness of adults, lack of 
opportunity, or rivalry with another 
group and assisted in imderstanding 
consequences. 
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Fear is another factor that interferes 
with a juvenile's ability to make 
choices. When young people are scared 
and feel cornered, they are often unable 
(because of a lack of maturity) to think 
of any way out. Frequently, juveniles 
who use weapons do so when they 
feel threatened and their judgment is 
distorted. For yom'ig people who have 
felt intimidated because of ti'ieir gender 
or race or as victims of physical or sex- 
ual assault, self-protection is an m'lder- 
standable defense against helplessness. 
As young people learn about their 
own experiences as victims, they may 
alter their seif-protective stance and 
see their victims as real people whom 
they have put at risk or harmed. 

Young offenders need to learn mature 
thought processes (which include antic- 
ipating the consequences of behaviors, 
developing and following a plan, imag- 
ining the worst outcome of actions, 
seeing alternative choices, and acquir- 
ing other aspects of critical thinking 
skills and abstract thinking) and to gain 
empathy so they can understand what 
they have done to their victims and can 
do to make amends to them and to the 
community. Efforts to encourage such 
growth are most effective when they 
build on each young person's compe- 
tencies. Finding strengths is not easy 
because youth often appear to have 
had little success at anything. Many 
have neurological problems resulting 
from substance exposure in utero. 

Many have failed in school for years. 
Many live in high-crime neighborhoods 
where it is difficult not to be involved 
in delinquency. Many seem hopeless 
about employment prospects. Young 
people behave better when their 
strengths are appreciated and they 
become involved in programs tha t 
build their competencies ra ther than 
punish them for their deficits. 

Holding juvenile offenders account- 
able for their actions involves combin- 
ing what is known about adolescent 
development, public safety, and the 
effects of victimization into a process 



that helps young offenders acquire 
empathy for those affected by their 
actions and make changes so they 
are less likely to put themselves and 
others at risk in the future.^ In the 
JAIBG Best Practices Series Bulle- 
tin Developing and Administering 
AccountabilitihBased Sanctions for 
Juveniles (further discussed below), 
Griffin describes three interdepend- 
ent areas of accountability: 

□ For young offenders, recognizing 
what they have done and taking 
action to make amends to victims 
and the community. 

□ For the community, remforcing 
young offenders' efforts to make 
amends by teaching them and 
volui'i tee ring in restitution and 
mediation programs rather than 
sending adjudicated offenders 
out of the commimity. 

□ For the juvenile justice system, 
restructuring "to hold itself re- 
sponsible for outcomes; . . . and 
to devise a carefully calibrated 
continuum of responses to juven- 
ile crime. 

The combination of accountability, 
skills building, and community pro- 
tection results in young people who 
understand how their offenses affect- 
ed others, recognize that the behav- 
iors involved in the offenses were 
based on choices that could have 
been made differently, acknowledge 
to those affected that the behaviors 
were harmful, take action to repair 
the harm where possible, and make 
changes necessary to avoid such 
behaviors in the future. 

Juvenile Accountability 
in Practice 

Case Studies 

The case studies on page 3 illustrate 
the concepts of accountability in 
practice. (The case studies are based 
on fact, but the names "Cal" and 
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Case Study 1: Eal 

Cal had a history of trauma and victimization. IHe had> been depressed and obese since 
childhood; he was teased and ostracized in school, and his stepfather was abusive. With the 
exception of art, Cals school record was poor-— he was bored and feared punishment by his 
stepfather for his bad grades. Cal became a follower who would do what peers asked to gain 
their approval. When Cal and his friends were arrested for burglary, they viewed the crime 
as victimless because no one was home when they broke in and took bicycles and tools. On 
learning of Cal's history, the judge determined that punishment alone was not enough to keep 
Cat from becoming a chronic property offender. The Judge referred him to a probation pro- 
gram in which he would have to confront the harm he inflicted on his victims. During group 
and individuat accountability sessions. Cal learned about himself and heard from other youth: 
who felt mistreated at home and school. He learned to m better choices for himself With^ 
the encouragement of his probation officer and his mother. Cal jnet with his victims, who told 
him how the burglary affected their lives. The victims wanted Cal to perform community serv- 
ice rather than pay them for the stolen goods. His mother suggested he do something artistic. 
Cal painted a mural at his school and, with the support of his mother and art teacher, organ- 
ized other students to help. 

This effective accountability intervention gave Gal recognition for a positive ability, 
which enhanced ihis sense of competence and self-worth. His success, a major change:, 
in his life, made him less likely to engage in negative activities, and his actions made the 
victims (and through them the community) feel better. 



Maritza, q 1 5-year-old, grew up in a family dominated by alcohol, cocaine, and violence: She; 
was often sent to relatives after wipiessing drunken brawls at home.Maritza was known in 
school as a difficult child whose verbal outbursts resulted in trips to the principal's office. An 
outspoken critic of school rules and group punishment, Maritza was seen by adults as chal- 
lenging and rude: The day after an intergroup argument that required police intervention, 
Maritza was caught entering school with a knife. At a special Juvenile weapons court session, 
Maritza and the Judge talked about reliance on weapons in a dispute. Prior to case disposi- 
tion, Maritza partidpated in twice-weekly group meetings and learned techniques for alter- 
native conflict resolution and prosocial choice-making.With the help of a program volunteer, 
Maritza learned to speak assertively without aggression, became involved in dispute resolu- 
tion training at her school, and persuaded school officials to offer a class in nonviolent prob- 
lem solving. 

This effective accountability intervention used Maritza s strength (her verbal ability) and 
helped her learn how to channel her anger in positive ways. Maritza developed empa- 
thy for her enemy and learned nonviolent problem-solving skills, which made her less 
likely to become involved in dangerous conflicL 



Case Study 2; Maritza 



"Maritza" are pseudonyms.) Juvenile 
offenders such as Cal and Maritza can 
understand what they have done to 
their victims if interventions recognize 
each youth's developmental progress 
and build on individual strengths. 
Using a strengths-based rather than 
a deficits-based approach will help 
youth develop empathy, learn how to 
anticipate outcomes of their actions. 



see alternatives to negative behaviors, 
and recognize that they have choices 
when they make decisions. 

Cal's story also illustrates the impor- 
tance of involving parents in help- 
ing children to take responsibility 
for their actions and to capitalize on 
their strengths. Parents can become 
the prime motivators in helping adju- 
dicated juveniles achieve success in 



school and work and develop friend- 
ships with prosocial peers. Through 
the probation program. Cal's mother 
came to understand the sources of 
his depression and learned how 
to support and encourage his 
competencies. 

The stories of Cal and Maritza also 
show how helping juvenile offenders 
make amends to their victims and 
the community may mean providing 
them ways of giving something to 
others, often for the first time in their 
lives. Making amends brings out the 
best in juveniles and can become a 
positive life-altering event for them. 
For both Cal and Maritza, facing the 
consequences of their actions and 
developing empathy for their victims 
were beneficial. Building on their 
strengths enabled them to experience 
success and reversed their deteriorat- 
ing behavior. 

Balanced and Restorative 
Justice 

One of the most widely practiced 
forms of accountability-based sanc- 
tions is the Balanced and Restorative 
Justice (BARJ) approach, which is 
woven into many of the best prac- 
tices described in the JAIBG Best 
Practices Bulletins and highlighted 
in this Bulletin. As Umbreit notes, in 
the BARJ paradigm, the "meaning of 
accountability shifts the focus from 
incurring a debt to society to that of 
incurring a responsibility for making 
amends to the victimized person 
and victimized community."^ In sum- 
marizing balanced and restorative 
justice, Umbreit defines accountabili- 
ty as the juvenile's obligation to a 
victim when the juvenile commits a 
delinquent act. This definition of ac- 
countability posits that the juvenile 
understands the impact of his or her 
behavior on the victim and takes ac- 
tion to make things right. Teaching 
the juvenile how to make choices that 
do not harm others, through restora- 
tive justice in the developmental 
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context described in this Bulletin, is 
an important part of State and local 
implementation of new juvenile 
accountability initiatives. 

The JAiBG Program 

The JAIBG program represents the 
largest Federal allocation of juvenile 
justice funds since the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974. The program recognizes the 
need for a range of strategies and 
interventions, all tailored to the de- 
velopmental trajectory of youth, 
to achieve accountability among ju- 
venile offenders. JAIBG funding of- 
fers local juvenile justice systems an 
opportunity to shift their focus away 
from punishing young offenders and 
toward encouraging youth to accept 
responsibility for their actions and 
use their individual strengths to make 
amends to their victims. JAIBG funds 
make it possible for schools, diversion 
programs, probation agencies, group 
homes, and juvenile facilities to estab- 
lish a context within which youth 
become accountable by facing their 
victims through mechanisms such as 
victim-offender mediation, family 
group conferencing, and neighbor- 
hood repara tiye boards. 

JAIBG Authorization 

The accountability programs de- 
scribed in the JAIBG Best Practices 
Series — and the staff, technology, and 
facilities needed to implement the 
programs — were made possible by 
Public Law 105-119, Making Appro- 
priations for the Departments of Com- 
merce, Justice and State, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies for the Fiscal 
Year Ending September 30, 1998, and 
for Other Purposes (Appropriations 
Act), November 26, 1997. This Act 
appropriated $250 million for the 
JAIBG program described in Title 111 
of H.R. 3, as passed by the House 
of Representatives on May 8, 1997. 
Subsequent appropriations acts for 
FY 1999, FY 2000, and FY 2001 have 
continued funding at approximately 



the same level for the program. 
Administered by OJIDP, the JAIBG 
program is designed to promote 
greater accountability in the juvenile 
justice system and help communities 
become more effective in holding 
juvenile offenders accoimtable, reduc- 
ing recidivism, and protecting stu- 
dents, school personnel, and the com- 
mimity from drug, gang, and youth 
violence. 

State Eligibility and Program 
Purpose Areas 

The Juvenile Accountability Incentive 
Block Grants Program Guidance Manual, 
issued by OJJDP in 1998 and most 
recently updated in September 2000, 
delineates State and local eligibility 
and program purpose areas. Tlie 
Guidance Manual states; 

In order to be eligible for JAIBG 
funds, the Chief Executive Officer 
of each State certified to the OJJDP 
Administrator consideration [of leg- 
islative requirements regarding 
prosecution of juveniles as adults, 
graduated sanctions, juvenile record 
keeping, and parental supervision]. 

. . . "Consideration" means the 
deliberation or debate of policies 
that would result in a State's com- 
pliance with the requirements of 
H.R. 3, as referenced in the 
Appropriations Act.^ 

The Guidance Manual notes that units 
of local government are eligible to 
receive allocations of JAIBG funds 
through subgrants by States and 
specifies: 

Absent the submission of an appli- 
cation that qualifies the State to 
receive an award, no JAIBG pro- 
gram funds will be available for 
direct awards to units of local 
government in such State. . . 

The Guidance Manual also notes the 
following Appropriations Act require- 
ment for eligibility to receive a JAIBG 
grant or subgrant award: 



[A State or unit of local government] 
must have implemented, or agree to 
implement ... a policy of testing 
appropriate categories of juveniles 
within the juvenile justice system 
for use of controlled substances.^ 

Of the funds available for awards to 
States in FY 1998, individual alloca- 
tions, based on population younger 
than 18, ranged from $1.2 million to 
$22.5 million per State. The range of 
allocations was $1.2 million to $21.3 
million m FY 1999 and FY 2000 and 
$1.2 million to $22.1 million in FY 
2001. Funds were available for the 12 
program purpose areas described on 
page 5. The Appropriations Act pre- 
scribed the percentages of funds that 
must be expended within specified 
program purpose areas, unless a State 
or sub grantee uiiit of local govern- 
ment certifies and documents that the 
interests of public safety or crime con- 
trol require a different use. 

Distribution to Units of 
Local Government 

Absent a waiver, a State is required 
to distribute not less than 75 percent 
of its allocation among units of local 
government, using a formula that 
combines law enforcement expendi- 
tures for each unit of local govern- 
ment and the average annual number 
of Uniform Crime Report (UCR) Part 
I violent crimes reported by each unit 
of local government for the three 
most recent calendar years for which 
data are available. Two-thirds of each 
allocation is based on the expenditure 
data and one- third on the UCR data, 
in a ratio based on aggregate data for 
all units of general local government 
in the State. A unit of local govern- 
ment must qualify for a minimum 
of $5,000 to be eligible to receive an 
award. The State retains funds allo- 
cated to nonqualified units and must 
use the funds to provide services for 
the benefit or use of these smaller 
jurisdictions. The State or local gov- 
ernment recipient of a JAIBG award 
must contribute, in the form of a cash 
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JRIBG Program Puppose Rreas 

^ Purpose Area; I:; Building/expanding/renoyating, or operating temporary or per- 
manent juvenile correction or detention facilities, including training of personnel. 

Purpose Area 2: Developing and administering accountability-based sanctions 
for juvenile offenders. 

Purpose Area 3: Hirinjg additional juvenile; judges, probation officers^ and court- ; 
appointed defenders, and funding pretrial services for juveniles, to ensure the 
smooth and expeditious administration of the juvenile justice system, 

❖ Purpose Area 4: Hiring additional prosecutors so that more cases involving 

violent juvenile offenders can be prosecuted; and backlog^ reduced. . . 

❖ Purpose Area 5: Providing funding.to enable prosecutors to address more 
effectively problems related; to drugs, gangs, and youth violence. 

O Purpose Area 6: Providing funding for technology, equipment; and training to 
assist prosecutors in identifying violent juvenile offenders and expediting their 
prosecution. 

<> Purpose Area 7: Providing funding to enable juvenile courts and juvenile proba- 
tion offices to be more effective and efficient in holding juvenile offenders account? 
able and in reducing recidivism. 

❖ Purpose Area 8: Establishing court-based juvenile justice programs that target 
young firearms offenders through the creation of juvenile gun :Courts for the 
adjudication and prosecution of these offenders. 

O Purpose Area 9: Establishing drug court programs to provide continuing judicial 
supervision over juvenile offenders with substance abuse problems and to integrate 
administration of other sanctions and services. 

O Purpose Area 10: Establishing and tinaintaining interagency information-sharing 
programs that enable the juvenile and criminal justice systems, schools, and 
social services agencies to make more informed decisions regarding the early 
Identification, control, supervision, and treatment of juveniles who repeatedly 
commit-serious delinquent or criminal acts. 

<► Purpose Area I I : Establishing and>maintaining accountability-based programs 
that work with juvenile offenders who are referred by law enforcement agencies, 
or programs that are designed (in cooperation with law enforcement officials) to 
protect students and school personnel from drug, gang, and youth violence; 

❖ Purpose Area 12: Implementing a policy of controlled substance testing for 
appropriate categories of youth within the juvenile justice system. 



match, at least 10 percent of the total 
program cost (or 50 percent of the 
cost if JAIBG funds are used to con- 
struct a permanent juvenile correc- 
tional facility). 

Juvenile Crime Enforcement 
Coalitions 

States and units of local government 
eligible to receive JAIBG funds are 



required to establish a Coordinated 
Enforcement Plan (CEP) for reduc- 
ing juvenile crime, to be developed 
by a Juvenile Crime Enforcement 
Coalition (JCEC). To develop the 
CEP, a State may use members of 
its State Advisory Group established 
under the OJJDP Formula Grants 
program (if group membership is 
appropriate for CEP development 



purposes) or may use another 
planning group that constitutes a 
coalition of law enforcement and 
social services agencies. 

Units of local government are re- 
quired to include in their JCECs, 
unless impracticable, individuals 
representing the police department, 
sheriff's office, prosecutor's office. 
State or local probation services, juve- 
nile court, schools, businesses, and 
religious, fraternal, nonprofit, and 
social services organizations involved 
in crime prevention. A unit of local 
government may use members of its 
Prevention Policy Board established 
under the OJJDP Title V Community 
Prevention Grants program (if board 
membership meets the JCEC repre- 
sentation requirement) and may also 
add other representatives from other 
groups as appropriate. 

Highloghts From the 
JAIBG Best Practices 
Bulletiriis 

This section presents highlights 
from all other Bulletins in the JAIBG 
Best Practices Series. Each Bulletin 
addresses one or more of the JAIBG 
program purpose areas listed on 
this page. 

Construction, Operations, 
and Staff Training for juvenile 
Confinement Facilities 

David Roush, National Juvenile Deten- 
tion Association and Michigan State 
Llniversit]/, and Michael McMillen, 
corrections architect 

This Bulletin addresses JAIBG Pur- 
pose Area 1. The authors assert 
that building more confinement 
facilities should be the last option 
for achieving juvenile accountability, 
despite overcrowding and deteriora- 
tion of existing facilities and the 
increasing volume of court orders 
for placement. 
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The Bulletin discusses construction 
decisionmaking, summarizing in- 
formation on reasons for and alter- 
natives to new construction, and 
presents a "master planning" process 
to guide facility planning once the 
decision to build has been made. It 
then describes in detail the following 
elements of facility development: 

□ Architectural and operational 
programming. 

□ Space considerations. 

□ Design issues, including security 
and safety, direct supervision, resi- 
dent group size and classification, 
environmental concerns, staff 
needs (support, commvmication, 
and supervision), housing (cited 
as a critical design issue), and 
programs and services. 

□ Site selechon issues. 

□ Construchon and operahonal costs. 

The Bulletin also addresses facility 
opera hons, noting the scarcity of 
models for successful operation and 
offering guidelines for three key ele- 
ments of operation: organizational 
prerequisites (components of organi- 
zational structure on which to base 
programming), program principles 
("core values" that define program 
purpose and content), and staffing 
and management principles. The 
Bulletin then discusses staff training 
needs and resources and presents a 
six-step model for developing a staff 
training program. 

Developing and Administering 
Accountability-Based 
Sanctions for Juveniles 

Patrick Griffin, National Center for 
juvenile Justice 

Addressing JAIBG Purpose Area 2, 
this Bulletin provides specific ex- 
amples of juvenile accountability 
programs and notes a change in the 
approach of juvenile justice sys- 
terns away from the "traditional 



offender-centered, treatment- and 
rehabilitation-oriented philosophy . . . 
and toward an approach that em- 
phasizes additional social goals, in- 
cluding the protection of the public 
and the promotion of individual ac- 
countability." The Bulletin describes 
Pennsylvania's State juvenile Court 
Judges' Commission, which devel- 
oped a new accountability-based 
"juvenile justice system role" recog- 
nizing victims as clients and empha- 
sizing that offenders should under- 
stand the impact of their actions and 
make reparation to their victims. 

The Bulletin focuses on the impor- 
tance of changing the past "inatten- 
hon to accountability at the system's 
entry level" by involving community 
members in juvenile diversion deci- 
sionmaking and in enforcement of 
diversion agreements, particularly 
through community accountability 
boards. Volunteer board members 
work with yormg people who live 
in their neighborhoods. Family group 
conferences are another approach to 
enlarging the "circle of accountabili- 
ty." The conferences include extended 
families of young offenders and their 
victims, plus other individuals whose 
opinions matter to the yoimg offender 
or who can voice the community's 
concerns about tl^e offense. 

In the Bulletin, the components of 
accountability — acknowledgment 
of personal responsibility, various 
forms of repararion, and victim and 
commuiuty involvement in the cor- 
rections process — are applied to the 
intermediate-level sanctions, which 
include intensive juvenile probation, 
electronic monitoring, outdoor chal- 
lenge programs, and work to earn 
funds for restitution. The Bulletin also 
describes in detail the development 
of one county's juvenile accountabil- 
ity efforts in a school-based probation 
program. Although community 
accountability may not be possible 
when youth are incarcerated, the 
Bulletin does provide examples of 



secure facilities in which awareness 
of the victim, empathy, and personal 
responsibility are stressed. 

Workload Measurement 
for Juvenile Justice System 
Personnel: Practices and 
Needs 

Hunter Hurst III, National Center for 
Juvenile justice 

This Bulletin, which addresses jAIBG 
Purpose Area 3, reviews workload 
measurement methods and related 
issues for juvenile court judges, court- 
appointed defense counsel, probation 
officers, and pretrial services person- 
nel. The author asserts that a thor- 
ough ui'iderstanding of current juve- 
nile court workloads and the ability 
to forecast future workloads are nec- 
essary if jurisdictions are to make tlie 
best possible use of JAIBG resources. 

The Bulletin reviews three dominant 
approaches to determining reasonable 
caseloads for the judiciary (the weight- 
ed caseload, Delphi, and normarive 
methods) and provides examples of 
implementation and results for each 
method. With regard to defense coun- 
sel, the Bulletin concludes that "the 
literature addressing approaches to 
measuring and assessing . . . work- 
load burdens is sparse to nonexistent" 
and notes that a national assessment 
of juvenile defense counsel, A Call 
for Justice,^ found that high caseloads 
were the most important barrier to 
effective representation. The Bulletin 
characterizes the literature on case- 
load standards for probation officers 
as extensive and notes the currently 
endorsed caseload standard of 35 ju- 
venile offenders per probation officer. 

The Bulletin states that a court's 
eligible child popularion is the best 
indicator of need for juvenile justice 
system personnel and proposes the 
development of a flexible, affordable 
template for measuring juvenile 
court workloads. A State or local 
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government might refer to this 
Bulletin in planning for additional 
juvenile court personnel in the con- 
text of strategies for streamlining 
case management (addressed in the 
Bulletin on enhancing prosecution, 
described below). 

Enhancing Prosecutors’ 

Ability To Combat and 
Prevent Juvenile Crime 
in Their jurisdictions 

Heike Gramckoiv, American Prose- 
cutors Research institute, arid Elena 
Tompkins, Office of jiivenUe Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention 

In this Bulletin, the authors assert that 
the JAIBG requirement for coordinated 
planning at the State and local levels 
is critical to prosecutors, as it "height- 
ens the prosecutor's ability to respond 
to juvenile crime within a jurisdiction" 
and also "supports what many suc- 
cessful prosecutors recognized long 
ago: the role of a prosecutor is not 
just enforcing the law but also caring 
for the safety of the community." The 
Bulletin cites the Ohio RECLAIM 
project as an example of a coordinated 
statewide strategy that "provides for 
a balanced approach of enforcement, 
intervention, and prevention to hold 
juveniles accountable." 

The Bulletin offers guidance on the 
application of JAIBG hmding as a 
coordinated initiative within Purpose 
Areas 4 and 6. It cites a need for hir- 
ing more well-trained prosecutors, 
providing them with the tools they 
need, developiirg good case manage- 
ment strategies, and positioning new 
prosecutors carefully within the exist- 
ing organization. It cautions that how 
and where new prosecutors can be 
most effectively used are questions 
that must be answered locally, with 
consideration of factors such as the 
nature of juvenile problems, statutes 
governing juvenile justice, and local 
policy leaders' interests and experi- 
ence in this area. 



The authors make specific sugges- 
tions for improved use of prosecutors: 
reducing delinquency case processing 
time; improving management and 
organization of prosecutors' offices; 
and using a variety of processing 
strategies, including case screening 
by experienced personnel, vertical 
prosecution, fast-track and selective 
fast-track prosecution, and special- 
ization. The Bulletin also discusses 
implementation, challenges and barri- 
ers, and coordination with other sys- 
tems and provides examples of mod- 
els for using and training additional 
prosecutors. 

The Bulletin also offers an overview 
of issues related to enhancing prose- 
cution of youth through technology. 
Topics discussed include juvenile 
record systems, automated case man- 
agement systems, electronic communi- 
cation devices, hardware and software, 
fuigerprintiiig and other identification 
mechanisms, and drug testing. 

Enabiiing Prosecutors 
To Address Drug, Gang, 
and Youth Violence 

Heike Gramckoiv, American Prose- 
cutors Research Institute, and Elena 
Tompkins, Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Preimtion 

This Bulletin addresses JAIBG Pur- 
pose Area 5 and focuses on trends 
in juvenile violent, drug-related, and 
gang-related crimes and the impact 
of these trends on the court system. 
The Bulletin provides a statistical 
summary of crime trends, discusses 
prosecutorial responses, and de- 
scribes several prosecutor-led pro- 
grams to combat the problems of 
juvenile violence, drugs, and gangs. 
The programs described range from 
comprehensive to less extensive in 
scope; strategies range from preven- 
tion to enforcement. Descriptions 
include information, as available, 
on benefits, successes, and obstacles 
to implementation. 



Focus on Accountability: 

Best Practices for Juvenile 
Court and Probation 

Megan Kurlychek, Patricia Torhet, 
and Melanie Bozynski, National Center 
for Juz^enile Justice 

State and local governments involved 
in designing accountability programs 
for juveniles will find valuable guid- 
ance in this Bulletin, which addresses 
JAIBG Pu rpose Area 7. It summarizes 
complex research on delinquency and 
offers specific guidelines for effective 
programming based on that research. 
The Bulletin describes exemplary ju- 
venile accountability programs, from 
diversion to intensive supervision to 
aftercare, and asserts that the following 
elements are key to effective programs: 

□ Use of research findings to guide 
program development. This ele- 
ment involves adopting an ap- 
proach based on an understand- 
ing of risk and protective factors, 
focusing on behavioral change and 
development of problem-solving 
and prosocial skills, and using 
multiple modes of intervention in 
a highly structured and intensive 
intervention. 

□ Effective implementation and 
evaluation. Tliis element involves 
identifyiiig problems, service gaps, 
and possible approaches; research- 
ing and adapting existing pro- 
grams; making a commitment to 
quality in implementation; and 
conductiiig both a process evalua- 
tion and an outcome evaluation 
that uses comparative data to 
document client outcomes. 

O Consideration of the impact of 
the program on the system and its 
clients. Tl'iis element involves rec- 
ognizing that systemwide transfor- 
mation is required if effective juve- 
nile accountability programs are 
to succeed and thrive. 

The exemplary accountability pro- 
grams described in the Bulletin 
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incorporate these key elements and 
represent a variety of approaches, 
including: 

□ Diversion. These programs hold 
offenders accountable for their 
offenses, take steps to repair the 
damage caused, and provide swift 
and certain consequences. 

□ Mediation and restitution. These 
programs involve offenders and 
their victims in mediation sessions, 
in which offenders come to under- 
stand the harm caused by their 
actions, victims gain insight into 
the offenders' motivations, and 
both parties agree on plans for 
repaying victims/restoring their 
losses to the extent possible. 

□ Specialized probation supei*vi- 
sion. Specialized probation super- 
vision programs can be effective if 
they incorporate such critical ele- 
ments as small caseloads and com- 
munity involvement. 

□ Community reintegration: After- 
care. Tliese programs provide an 
extended period of supervision, 
surveillance, and service delivery 
for youth returning to the commu- 
nity after confinement, to help pre- 
vent recidivism during this transi- 
tional period. 

Juvenile Gun Courts: 
Promoting Accountability 
and Providing Treatment 
David Sheppard and Patricia Kelly, 
COSMOS Corporation 

Juvenile gun courts strive to make 
youth aware of the dangers of fire- 
arms and reduce their reliance on 
guns as a means of dispute resolu- 
tion. The hallmarks of gun courts are 
immediate intervention in response 
to gun possession, attendance as a 
condition of release or probation, 
and required parental involvement. 

Til is Bulletin, which addresses JAIBG 
Purpose Area 8, describes the steps in 
developing a juvenile gun court witli 



an expanded role for the judge as 
educator, not just adjudicator, and 
the involvement of victims, older 
youth formerly involved with guns, 
and other community members. It 
describes in detail a successful juve- 
nile gun court in Birmingham, AL, 
including its staffing and services 
from arrest to aftercare. Program out- 
comes are encouraging. Gun court 
youth spent less time on probation 
(but with strict curfews, drug testing, 
and nighttime home visits by trackers 
or probation officers) than youth 
who did not participate fully in the 
program. In addition, the rates for 
parental involvement and youth par- 
ticipation in educational programs 
were higher (82 percent and 90 per- 
cent, respectively) and the rate for 
recidivism was lower (17 percent) 
among gun court youth than among 
youth who did not receive the full 
benefits of the program. 

Juvenile Drug Court Programs 
Caroline S. Cooper, The American 
University 

The goal of juvenile drug courts is to 
help young people lead crime- and 
drug-free lives and strengthen their 
family support and school involve- 
ment. In detailing the steps to im- 
plement a juvenile drug court, this 
Bulletin, which addresses JAIBG 
Purpose Area 9, emphasizes strong 
assessment; intensive family, treat- 
ment, and skills-building services; 
parental involvement; and a construc- 
tive relationship with local schools. 
Juvenile drug court teams supervise 
frequent drug testing and coordinated 
services. 

Tlie Bulletin notes retention rates of 
56 to 77 percent for seven exemplary 
juvenile drug courts nationwide. The 
author concludes, "Measured by indi- 
cators such as recidivism, drug use, 
and educational achievement, juve- 
nile drug courts appear to hold signif- 
icant promise." 



Establishing and Maintaining 
Interagency information 
Sharing 

Julie Slayton, attorney and considtant 

This Bulletin, which addresses JAIBG 
Purpose Area 10, cites research on 
the importance of interagency coordi- 
nation to benefit children and fami- 
lies at risk and lists the entities that 
need to be involved in such coordi- 
nated cross-agency efforts. The Bul- 
letin offers an overview of Federal 
and State laws that must be consid- 
ered when creating an interagency 
information-sharing program and 
notes that, although the laws them- 
selves often do not pose significant 
problems, the policies associated with 
the laws or simple misunderstand- 
ings of the laws or policies can unnec- 
essarily inhibit information sharing. 

The Bulletin discusses key elements 
of an effective information-sharing 
program; presents an extensive 
review of policy and legal issues 
(including applicable Federal laws); 
provides an overview of evaluation 
plans and tools; reviews potential 
barriers to success (such as lack of 
funding, lack of trust and collabora- 
tive experience among agencies, and 
technological incompatibilities); 
and highlights several exemplary 
information-sharing programs. 

increasing School Safety 
Through Juvenile 
Accountability Programs 

Scott H. Decker, University of Missouri 

School safety programs can hold 
young people accountable for making 
dangerous choices before such choic- 
es bring them to the attention of the 
juvenile justice system. In this Bul- 
letin, which addresses JAIBG Purpose 
Area 11, the author advocates involve- 
ment of students, parents, teachers, 
and the community in enhancing 
school safety. Student accountability 
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in school is viewed as consistent with 
the OJJDP Comprehensive Strategy 
for Serious, Violent, and Chronic 
Juvenile Offenders, combining neigh- 
borhood involvement, strong police 
response to delinquency, and the 
OJJT3P SafeFutures program's ex- 
panded network of social services 
for adjudicated juveniles and their 
families. 

The Bulletin notes that successful 
programs for making schools safer 
emphasize student involvement, 
include graduated sanctions ap- 
propriate to the seriousness of the 
misconduct and the history of the 
offender, and mandate a response to 
every act of misconduct. The Bulletiii 
also cites Gottfredson's 1997 study of 
149 school safety programs,^ which 
found that successful programs do 
the following: 

□ Increase the school's capacity to 
support innovation. 

□ Communicate clear messages 
about acceptable and unacceptable 
behavior. 

□ Enforce rules consistently. 

□ Emphasize responsible decision- 
making and problem solving. 

□ Provide high-risk youth with expo- 
sure to thinking skills that enable 
them to consider alternatives. 

The Bulletin lists steps in implement- 
ing a school safety program and dis- 
cusses the potential impact of such 
programs. It also reviews exemplary 
programs. 

Developing a Policy 

for Controlled Substance 

Testing of Juveniles 

Ann H, Crozve and Linda Sydney, 

American Probation and Parole 

Association 

As noted in this Bulletin, which ad- 
dresses JAIBG Purpose Area 12, the 
use of alcohol and other drugs is a cen- 
tral factor in the delinquent behavior 



of many young people, including their 
involvement in violence and income- 
generating crimes. The Bulletin cites 
statistics documenting the extent of . 
substance abuse by youth and summa- 
rizes possible consequences of abuse. 

Controlled substance testing is a juve- 
nile accountability approach when 
the test results are used immediately 
to reinforce abstinence and to dis- 
courage use. The Bulletin advises that 
an intervention should follow every 
drug test. Youth whose test results 
show no substance use should receive 
positive reinforcement and should be 
challenged to continue their drug-free 
status. Interventions for youth whose 
tests indicate drug use should include 
graduated sanctions and treatment 
services, as appropriate. 

The Bulletin lists the following key 
elements of a successful drug testing 
program: 

□ Involvement of all potentially 
affected persons in program 
planning, development, and 
implementation. 

□ Good fit between the program's 
purpose and the agency's mission. 

□ Clearly defined rationale and pro- 
cedure for identifying youth to be 
included in the program. 

□ Written policies and procedures 
available to, and read and under- 
stood by, all staff. 

□ Tests administered with sufficient 
frequency and randormiess. 

S Intervention following every test. 

□ Ongoing training for staff. 

□ Ongoing evaluation to be used for 
continuous program improvement. 

The Bulletin lists 10 steps for imple- 
mentation (which are covered in detail 
in the companion Bulletin described 
next). The Bulletin also discusses the 
potential impact of drug testing on 
accountability, and provides program 
examples including juvenile and 



family drug court models, testing in 
juvenile detention facilities, and test- 
ing in probation programs. 

Ten Steps for Implementing 
a Program of Controlled 
Substance Testing of Juveniles 
Ann H. Crowe and Linda Sydney, 
American Probation and Parole 
Association 

Also addressing JAIBG Purpose Area 
12, this Bulletin presents a detailed 
lO-step process for effective substance 
testing in juvenile probation and 
detention settings. It includes infor- 
mation for estimating testing costs, a 
review of significant case law regard- 
ing voluntary and coerced testing, 
and descriptions of successful testing 
programs around the country. In pro- 
bation and detention settings, the 
Bulletin notes, testing is used not to 
bring further drug-related charges 
against youth, but rather to design 
immediate and ongoing intervention. 
The Bulletin addresses such issues as 
the reliability of test results, testing 
prior to adjudication, testing tech- 
nologies, specimen handling, and 
effective treatment. 

Coodusaoini 

The JAIBG legislation has great poten- 
tial for helping States proactively and 
effectively address juvenile crime, pro- 
viding agencies and organizations 
with a valuable opportuiiity to re- 
shape the juvenile justice system in 
their States. JAIBG fuiids can help 
jurisdictions defiiie their philosophy 
of and approach to public safety with 
regard to juvenile crime. Funding in 
the 12 JAIBG program areas enables 
jurisdictions to define needs, identify 
and secure resources, and plan, imple- 
ment, and evaluate effective methods 
for ensuring juvenile accountability. 

Effective programs for promoting 
juvenile accountability share the 
following important elements: 
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V. 






O Recognizing where each youth is 
developmentally and building on 
each. youth's individual strengths. 

□ Combining restorative restitution 
and community service with vic- 
tim input and various approaches 
to bringing young offenders face- 
to-face with their victims. 

O Teaching juvenile offenders how 
to make positive choices and 
resolve disputes without aggres- 
sion, helping them understand 
how their actions have affected 
their victims, and discouraging 
them from viewing other people 
as potential targets, 

□ Using flexible, graduated sanctions 
and recognizing that punishment 
does not make a young person 
accotmtable. 

□ Empowering families to support 
youth's positive activities and 
efforts to succeed in school. 

O Connecting youth with prosocial 
peers. 

□ Conducting program activities in 
the communities in which partici- 
pating youth live (and, for youth 
returning to the community after 
confinement, designing supports 
prior to release). 

The JAIBG Best Practices Series of 
Bulletins provides States and locali- 
ties with a wealth of information 
about juvenile accountability, in 
theory and in practice. By following 
up on the ideas and suggestions in 
this series, policymakers, planners, 
and practitioners can help change the 
way youth think about their behavior, 
ensure that youth take responsibility 
for their actions, and ensure that vic- 
tims and communities feel safe and 
restored. 
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